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ADVANCE 


@TESTIMONY OF FALLS MONTHLY MEETING, 
(BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA), CON- 
CERNING ELIZABETH COMFORT, DECEASED. 


Although our beloved friend, Elizabeth 
Comfort, as but recently passed from earth, 
we believe a brief memorial concerning her 
may be in season. while the freshness of 
memory remains, and the impressions of her 
gentle and unassuming goodness yet linger 
in our hearts, 

Those who were familiar with her daily 
walking, can bear testimony to the blessed 
influence of her quiet, peaceful and consist- 
ent life, which was not marked by any extra- 
ordinary events or course of action, but by 
the simplicity of the pure faith professed and 
lived by her. With the spiritual eye direct- 
ed to the Great Leader, and with her depend- 

& ence upon the One Great Source of wisdom 
and strength, she was led along step by step, 
giving evidence that He, to whom she had 
dedicated her heart in early life, was still 
with her to sustain, under whatever trials or 
provings might come upon her. Trials, 
doubtless, were mingled in her cup of experi- 
ences, but as these were humbly and patiently 
endured, she was enabled through all to stand 
steadfast to her convictions of right and duty, 


and to yield obedience to Divine requirements, 
as they were from time to time made mani- 


fest to her. 


Elizabeth Comfort, daughter of James and 
Elizabeth Hemingway, was born at Evesham, 
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New Jersey, on the Eighth day of the Ninth 
month, 1787. She was married to Aaron 
Cox in the year 1805, and lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Mount Holly, and was received 
into membership at the meeting held 
there oh Second month ninth, 1809. Pre- 
vious to and after the death of her husband, 
she resided in the family of Jesse and Lucy 
Ann Evans, in the capacity of teacher for 
their adopted children, and remained a 
beloved member of their family for a period 
of twenty-four years. During her residence 
with them, she was called to the public min- 
istry, being at that time a member of Little 
Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting. Her services 
bore evidence of Gospel authority, and were 
duly appreciated by ber friends, and her gift 
in the ministry acknowledged§ She twice 
visited Ohio in the service of Truth, with 
Lucy Ann Evans, an Elder, as her compan- 
ion, with whom she was united in the closest 
bond of friendship, seeing as it were with 
one eye, 

On the fifth of the Twelfth month, 1839, 
she was united in the marriage relation with 
our late beloved friend Samuel Comfort, a 
valued minister of this Monthly Meeting, a 
convection which proved to have been “ or- 
dered of the Lord.” Her subsequent life 
and movements were so closely interwoven 
with her husband’s, in all that pertained to 
the interests of our religious society, that 
they cannot well be separated. So congenial 
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the gifts conferred upon them, that their 
spirits were often secretly prepared to engage 
in the same service before anything had been 
said by one to the other on the subject. Thus 
their Jabors and travels for the cause of truth 
were always harmonious, and through their 
close attention to their Heavenly Leader, 
were remarkable in their fitness as to time 
and place. Many can recur with grateful 
emotions to the clearness, the earnestness and 
the power which accompanied the ministra- 
tions of our beloved Friend in our public 
assemblies, while purity and humility were 
traits of character prominently visible in 
every department of her daily life. She 
was an earnest advocate for the maintenance 
of the order and discipline of our Society, 
and by precept and example encouraged 
others in the support of truth’s testimonies 
in their purity and fullness, believing them to 
be asa hedge of safety, guarding from any 
encroachments of a hurtful tendency. 

After the decease of her beloved compan- 
ion, which occurred on the 25th day of the 
Third month, 1862, she continued to reside in 
the same rural, quiet home in the family of 
her late husband’s son, whose filial kindness 
and attentions were a solace in her remaining 
years, which were markéd by a gentle decline 
of physical strength, but so gradual that she 
was able to attend her religious meetings 
until very near the close of her long, useful 
and beautiful life—beautiful, because adorned 
with the Christian graces of meekness, gen- 
tleness and love. 

She now felt, in a measure, released from 
traveling in the service of Truth, although 
she attended several of the neighboring 
Yearly Meetings, including the one held at 
Baltimore, in the year 1874, she being then 
in her 88th year. But she was diligent in 
the attendance of her little meetings at home, 
seldom allowing inclement weather, or even 
bodily weakness, to interfere with what she 
considered her reasonable duty; ofttimes 
coming when her friends and relatives 
thought it hardly prudent for her to venture 
out, and it was at these little gatherings that 
she was frequently led to hand out of her 
Father's good treasures, to the comfort and 
consolation of many a troubled and burthened 





























































































































































































those about her in a remarkable manner. 


























would glorify our Father in heaven. 
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and so united were they in the exercise of 


spirit, speaking frequently to the condition of 


Her communications were not burdened 
with wordy repetitions and were of the prac- 
tical kind, calling us to lives of purity anid 
righteousness, and exhorting us to so live be- 
fore men that they, seeing our good works, 


She in a remarkable manner entwined 
herself around the affections of the young, 





frequently pleading with them to follow 
Christ, and bearing the testimony that He 
was not a hard master, but that all His ways 
were ways of pleasantuess, and all His paths 
were paths of peace. 

Her charity, which was of the kind that 


thinketh no evil, was only equaled by her 
love; and at times when exercised Friends 
were led to regret the disposition of our 
young members, to follow after the vain fash- 
ions of the world, she would say that “the 
outward covering gave her but little concern, 
if they would only keep the inner life pure 
and unspotted from the world.” 


She was much interested in the First-day 


School, held at the close of meeting, and 
always remained if possible, and frequently 
spoke to the children, encouraging them to 
obedience and to love of each other, and 
gently leading them from an earthly to a 


Heavenly Parent's love; and it was a beau- 


tiful sight at the close of school to see how 
they gathered around her to receive her 
salutation of love ere they parted. Truly 
her life among us was one continual sermon, 
both by precept and example, saying, come 
brother, come sister, let us go up to the house 


of the Lord. 
Tn our last Yearly Meeting (1876) the 


weight, the sweetness and the tenderness of . 
her spirit was felt as a blessing in our midst, 
and her expressed exercises were fitting and 
impressive. She alluded very beautifully 
during the week to the bright outlook which 
she had as she stood on the verge of the 
eternal shore, and appeared to feel she might 
not address such an assembly again. 


At the close of the Jast sitting, on return- 
ing to her lodgings, she remarked, “ When 
we were about to separate, there rested with 
me a farewell salutation of love and en- 
couragement as belonging to my beloved 
young friends, accompanied with a desire 
that they might come forth from their place 
of concealment and show on whose side they 
are, but another stepped in before me and 
my mission of love could not be fulfilled.” 

After the close of the Yearly Meeting, she 
returned home feeling much physical debility, 
but she was enabled to attend her Quarterly 
Meeting, which occurred two weeks later at 
Buckingham. About this time she wrote to 
a friend, “I look back over the past with 
heartfelt gratitude, for having been permitted 
to mingle once more with loving friends, both 
old and young. Among the latter there is a 
precious remnant who are very sensible of 
the dear Father’s call, but as yet they are 
striving to hide themselves among the wild 
flowers of the mountains of Gilboa. . . I feel 
it a great favor to have had strength also to 
perform this journey to Bucks Quarterly 
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Meeting, and the little service I found in my 
way, and to return home with sweet peace of 
mind. Friends do not always have the best 
meetings when the most words are spoken.” 

Soon after this date a severe cold on her 
lungs prostrated her, and her strength gradu- 
ally declined. 

She was gently released from the claims of 
mortality on the 22d of the Seventh month, 
1876, aged within two months of 89 years. 

During her illness, her mind was clear, 
calm and resigned, often giving utterance to 
the kind feelings of her heart towards those 
around her, not forgetting absent friends. 
She felt that her work was finished and that 
she was ready to be gathered, and we believe 
she is now enjoying the fruition of a well- 
spent life, having entered that blessed state 
where conflicts and trials are merged into a 


joy ineffable and glorious. 


A pillar has been. removed; well may the 
inquiry be, from whence can the vacancy be 
supplied ? 

May such an unblemished example stimu- 
late as to follow in the bright pathway which 
leadeth unto the perfect day. 


— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A REVIEW. 


Many of the readers of the Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer may conclude that a sufficiency has 
appeared already in its columns relative to 
our late Yearly Meeting; but I offer to the 
editors, to dispose of as they may deem pro- 
per, a few reflections, in connection more 
especially with the Women’s branch. 

In review of this meeting there is surely 
cause for gratitude that so large a body was 
so generally kept under the influence of good 
—that the presence of the great Head of the 
Church was felt not only to solemnize the 
assembly, but that ability was granted to 
unite in thanksgiving for the favor of again 
mingling with those who had “come up” to 
the “Passover” with the offering of a meek 
and quiet spirit. 

It was grateful to observe from day to day 
that where differences of opinion existed in 
regard to subjects which claimed attention, 
they were generally expressed with so much 
sisterly condescension that the harmony was 
not disturbed, but rather proof was furnished 
that where love abounds there is no room for 
aught that “can hurt or destroy.” 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed with 
the term “Scriptures of Truth,” as used in 
the summary answer to the Third Query, 
and the remark was made by two or three 
Friends that they were “ not ashamed to call 
these sacred writings the Holy Scriptures.” 
This with added testimony was susceptible of 
an interpretation that I am not willing to be- 





lieve was intended by those who thus expressed 
themselves. It might be inferred that such 
as prefer the appellation of “Scriptures” or 
“ Scriptures of Truth,” do not in their opinion 
appreciate as highly as they do the truths of 
the Old and New Testament, which I trust is 
not the case. Some regard the distinction as 
a nominal one. There are those who think 
that “Truth” and “Holy” are so nearly 
synonymous in this relation that they have 
no special choice as to which shall be used. 
Others feel differently, and regard the word 
Holy as more justly applicable to the Spirit 
by which the inspired records were dictated. 
In the unfoldings to their understanding of 
these blessed truths by the Light which 
makes manifest, they have at times been 
ready to exclaim with the prophet, “Thus 
saith the Lord, the Redeemer, the Holy One 
of Israel.” There has been no lack of knowl- 
edge whence truth is derived, nor a disposi- 
tion to detract from the value of the Bible as 
instrumental help. They gratefully acknow- 
ledge that they have drawn deep and lasting 
instruction from the truths it embodies, but still 
are restrained from calling the written word 
“holy.” There have been seasons when it 
has been to them a sealed book. It has been 
included with other outward dependencies 
from which they have had to withdraw, and 
instead thereof to turn to the Teacher, which 
“cannot be removed into a corner,” to await 
the revealings of that Gospel which is 
preached in every creature under heaven. 

It will be admitted that living members of 
the Church militant must feel the necessity 
of a close walk with the Divine Counsellor in 
order that in all things the “ royal law” may 
be fulfilled. 

If thus watchful, there will be no conflicts, 
and the variety of talent in the spiritual as 
in the mental economy will but add to the 
honor of Him who directs the work and 
appoints to each his portion of labor. 

There will be no disposition to undervalue 
the religious concern of anotker, even though 
it failto excite our special sympathy, and a 
care will be felt not to use language which 
may be readily construed so as to convey the 
idea that the speaker assumes the position of 
greater holiness or perfectness than those who 
look upon the subject from a different plane. 

The proposition to make two Yearly Meet- 
ings of our very large body received more 
attention than on former occasions when it 
has been introduced into the meeting. 

It was, as has been stated in the reports 
already furnished, so far entertained as to 
ask the co-operation of Men’s Meeting in a 
weighty consideration of the subject, as to 
whether the time had not arrived for an 
initiatory step in that direction, or at least 
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for the appointment of a joint committee for 
a free interchange of views in regard to it. 
This was more emphatically urged because 
of the belief that so important a measure 
could not, nor should not be decided hastily. 
The first thing to be ascertained was whether 
the religious welfare of the Society would be 
augmented by the proposed change. Each 
year a large portion of the Women’s Meeting 
is more and more confident of the advantages 
to be derived from enlarging the sphere of 
action of many who form an interesting por- 
tion of the assembly, but who, under the 
existing pressure, are excluded from a parti- 
cipation in the affairs of the Church, and are 
obliged, for want of an opportunity to express 
a sentiment or an exercise, to return to their 
homes with a burdened and perhaps a dis- 
couraged mind. These members suffer, and 
the body suffers with them. 

Men Friends, having ample accommoda- 
tions for all who wish to be present to be 
comfortably seated, and there being little or 
no difficulty in even those most remotely 
situated hearipg all that is said in the meet- 
ing, were either incapable or indisposed as a 
whole to make the case of Women Friends 
their own, if we may be allowed to judge 
from their report to Women’s Meeting. 

We were informed that “ the subject was 
not placed upon their minutes, but was refer- 
red to the representatives and to Friends 
generally; and, if any meeting so decided, 
it could be forwarded by the Quarterly 
Meeting, which was the proper course for its 
introduction to the Yearly Meeting.” 

Women Friends were aware that a “ Yearly 
Meeting has not the liberty to make or alter 
any rules of discipline or queries,” but as the 
proposition in question was not embraced in 
these restrictions they were of the opinion 
that they had not only the liberty, but that 
it was the proper place to introduce a matter 
in which the interest of the whole assembly 
was so deeply involved. 

Not for immediate decision, but, as it has 
before been stated, for weighty deliberation, 
and to ascertain what would be in accord 
with the best welfare of the Society, exclusive 
of secular considerations. Personal prefer- 
ences aud human effection should not be held 
in competition with the religious growth of 
the body. These have formed the principal 
objections which I have heard to the proposed 
change. 

Another matter, which while it may appear 
unworthy of notice, and too improbable for 
belief had it not been received through 
responsible channels, I feel it right to allude 
to, and endeavor, so far as I may be able, to 
remove so erroneous an impression. This is, 
that there are Friends in certain districts of 





country who entertain the idea that the pro- 
posal for a division of the Yearly Meeting 
has its origin in an increasing indisposition 
with city Friends to extend the rites of hos- 
pitality to those who come from distant parts: 
to attend Yearly Meeting. I deem it only 
just to say that I know of none who do not 
prize as of old the privilege of social ming- 
ling with strangers and others, and esteem it 
one of the very pleasant features of our an- 
nual gathering. ‘Owing to the extended lim- 
its of the city, many Friends are situated so 
remotely from Race and Fifteenth streets 
that it is exceedingly inconvenient if not im- 
possible for them to go to their homes and 
return in time for the opening of the after- 
noon meeting. Hence the liberal accommo- 
dations on the meeting grounds, that such as: 
desire it may be refreshed without overtaxing 
their physical strength. Such were the mo- 
tives that prompted those who have contrib- 
uted and carried out this arrangement, with- 
out thought of saving trouble or expense at 
their own homes. If Frieads who have mis- 
apprehended the design, would visit such as. 
can be readily reached from the meeting- 
house, I feel assured that they would receive 
as cordial a welcome, and find a board as 
generously spread, as of yore. 

What has preceded in reference to the need 
of a division of our gigantic body precludes 
the necessity of reasserting the origin of this 
religious concern. 

The belief has been expressed, and I think 
it is not groundless, that if the change should 
be deferred much longer there will be less 
need for it. Our beloved aged Friends are 
fast passing away, and the young will be 
gathered into folds where such are the special 
objects of pastoral care. It is thought by 
some persons that if there was more care on 
the part of our members to discourage those 
who have not a right of membership from 
attending these meetings weshould be relieved ; 
but if all such could be excluded, I presume 
we should still find difficulties existing that 


call fora radical remedy. A City Frrenp. 
Philad a. 





EXTRACTED FROM A NEW YORK LETTER. 


This week of our Yearly Meeting (Men’s) 
has been one of great interest and more hope 
for our sheepfold than any that 1 have known 
these many years. The attendance has been 
larger than usual, especialiy of young peo- 
ple, both of town and country, and the evi- 
dence of interest more manifest. 

The first three queries, embracing the chief 
practical personal traits of the Christian sys- 
tem, were debated, illustrated, exemplified, 
paraphrased and presented in every possible 
aspect, with an ability and clearness above 
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anything I kave witnessed in our history. 
The spirit of pure love and sympathy pre- 
sided over the occasion. Indeed, never before 
have [ seen in our Society such unequivocal 
evidence of that true brotherhood that marks 
the highest qualities of Christian character. 

I was glad to hear the pre-eminent doctrine 
of the Inward Light asserted and upheld as 
it was by many Friends. Why should there 
be any backsliding from this great supreme 
and glorious principle? 

Sizth month, 1877. 





Kor Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOLDING OUR OWN. 


As we look over the broadening field of 
Christian effort, and observe the various 
channels through which fervent piety and 
zeal for the diffusion of religious Truths find 
expressi n in nearly every denomination ex- 
cept our own, the query forces itself upon the 
earnest consideration of the thoughtful 
amougst us, “ How is our branch of the great 
Christian family to hold its place in this 
movement?” 

Into whatever other Christian organization 
we may enter, we shall see among its truest 
and most devout members not a few whose 
parentage gave them a birthright in the So- 
ciety of Friends. This state of things can 
hardly be considered accidental, and ought 
to claim our serious attentioa. No body of 
people can continue to hold its place in the 
world if the young life is withdrawn there- 
from, any more than a tree can remain 
thrifty and fruitful if the new growth is being 
constantly removed. | 

With the increasing effort to place our 
schools in the foremost rank of intellectual, 
moral and physical culture, there is develop- 
ing a higher standard of literary excellence, 
and a broader view of our relations and re- 
sponsibilities as a part of the great multitude 
of rational, intelligent worshippers of the 
Divine Being than has characterized our So- 
ciety in the near past; hence there is not the 
same importance attached to what may be 
termed the distinctive features that mark us 
as a “peculiar people,” as formerly. 

And the pivot upon which the future must 
mainly tura seems to be so as to balance the 
extremes, that each shall be the equivalent 
of the other, that the wheels of progress be not 
held back by the more conservative element, 
nor moved too rapidly forward by the progres- 
sive portion of the Society. This is the main 
question, and upon its issues to a large ex- 
tent the perpetuity of the religious body de- 
pends. 

The early fathers and mothers, conspica- 
ous in the history of the growth of the Society, 
were noted for the power and enthusiasm of 





their utterances, their clear and forcible use 
of the English tongue, and their close adher- 
ence to the literal rendering of Scripture. 
They were earnest men and women, armed at 
all points to combat the prevailing errors and 
skepticisms of the times. Like the apostles of 
old, they were “‘ good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” 

As their successors, the leaders of to day 
must meet and satisfy the necessities of the 
age in which they are called to the steward- 
ship. The All-sufficient Power confers the 
grace and calls to offices of trust or service, 
but the talent is in the keeping of the steward, 
who will be held to the strictest account for 
its use. 

If we consider for a moment how the dis- 
tinctive doctrines that two centuries ago made 
the Society of Friends a “ peculiar people” 
have been taken up and very largely en- 
grafted on the Evangelical Christianity of 
the present time, we need scarcely wonder 
that the more attractive surroundings of other 
houses of worship draw away so many of our 
young people, and very many of our older 
members also, who believe that in listening to 
the scholarly discourses therein delivered they 
hear nothing that is incompatible with the 
principles of Christian faith held by the So- 
ciety of Friends. But in so doing they lose 
sight of the fact that they are violating the 
important testimony to a free gospel ministry. 

Many are looking to the First-day schools 
as a means of preserving our young people, 
and attaching them to the simple faith we 
profess ; and they are calculated to do a good 
work among us if they are kept in their right 
place, and receive the encouragement and 
fostering care of the meetings with which 
they are connected. So important a matter 
as the religious training of our children and 
youth ought to be a subject of the highest mo- 
ment to every meeting within our borders, and 
all proper means should be used to increase 
the usefulness of the schools, and to interest 
all in their permanent welfare. 

It may be said that all this is but the hu- 
man side of the question, and that underlying 
and behind the discouraging features, that 
the present cofdition of our Society presents, 
is the same Power that, as of old, is able to 
raise up “of the stones” children unto Ab- 
raham. But we must bear in mind that now, 
as in the past, He expects those who look to 
Him for help, to do their part. It is the ne- 
cessity of to day that we are called upoa to 
provide for, and the provision we make must 
be in accordance with manifested needs. 

May those upon whom the burthens of So- 
ciety are now laid be qualified to administer 
its affairs in such a manner as shall meet the 
wants of both the old and the young, and 
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through Divine assistance so broaden the 
paths of religious thought and effort that 
every lamb of the flock may walk therein, 


and find peace and safety and everlasting 
rest. L. J. R. 


~ > 
From the Inquirer. 
THE LIVING PAST. 


It so happens that the word survival is a 
favorite one with two of our most eminent in- 
vestigators of natural phenomena and human 
life. Darwin patiently argues, if he does not 
triumphantly prove, that natural selections 
and the survival of the fittest are related to 
each other as cause and effect. Tylor has, 
with equal patience, in his history of primi- 
tive culture, described a survival of quite 
another sort, and furnished us with the most 
copious illustrations. His survival—* sur- 
vival in culture,” as he calls it—is the sur- 
vival of forms of speech and action in a higher 
stage of civilization that have originated in a 
lower. And it is astonishing what a cabinet 
of curiosities he is able to unlock with just 
this simple key. Our daily speech preserves 
innumerable fossil customs, just as the rocks 
preserve the fossil] forms of animals. Weare 
continually saying and doing things which 
are unconscious reminiscences of laws and 
customs which lost all vital relation to soci- 
ety hundreds and thousands of years ago. 
Some people are always talking about signs. 
It is a good sign te do this, and a bad sign to 
do that. Now, there is not one of these signs 
which has not a venerable ancestry. Time 
was when they were no laughing matter, but 
as real and terrible as life and death. Our 
children’s games, our nursery rhymes, and so 
on, are an inheritance from the remotest an- 
cestors. A great deal of this survival is like 
the survival of rudimentary organs among 
animals. ‘These rudimentary organs, which 
now perform no function whatever, and are 
sometimes a positive hindrance, were once 
vital and essential factors in the general 
organism. But they are so no longer. Here, 
then, we have an exception to the rule that 
the fashion of this world passeth away. It 
does generally, but notalways. Sometimes it 
lags superfluous on the stage for generations 
and for centuries. 

But this survival is the exception. The 
survival of Darwin, the survival of the fittest, 
is the rule, and not only in the limited sphere 
in which he cared to apply it, but in the 
wider sphere of universal human history. 
“‘ History,” says Dr. Bartol, “ is God’s revela- 
tion of what He cares for; and the hope of 
the race shines and shoots forth from the 
low and bad customs it has outlived and left 
behind—idolatry, witchcraft, feudalism, the 
Inquisition, and arbitrary rule. . . . . 
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The noble affections of human nature, quietly 
persisting, demonstrate their right, their des- 
tiny to survive the depraved ones, with all 
their noise.” 
“The evil that men do live after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

Not oftener than the evil; not so often, 
either, in the way of recollection, as Mare 
Antony meant, or in the way of persistent in- 
fluence. It is good and not evil that is the 
knot-grass which it is impossible to root out 
of the garden of life. 

Once war was universal and perpetual upon 
the earth, but it is so no longer. Once rob- 
bery was the only method of acquiring pro- 
perty. Thieving, as distinct from robbery, 
was a disgrace, but labor a worse one. Now 
the robbers are pretty nigh extinct, and 
though the thieves are still numerous, thiev- 
irg is not respectable, and industry alone is. 
honored. Once polygamy and polyandry 
were the order of the day ;, now we are in a 
fair way to make the former criminal in Salt 
Lake City. Yes, the survival of the fittest is 
the rule. See how the poor books and poems 
and laws become obsolete—how the good 
ones live a perennial life. Never fear for 
Shakspeare and Homer, for Plato and Epic- 
tetus, for the apostles and evangelists and 
prophets “The animosities are mortal,” 
said Christopher North, “ but the humanities 
live forever.” 

The dead past is a favorite theme with: 
orators and poets. 


“Let the dead past bury its dead,” 


sings Longfellow, and does not sing amiss. But 
if there is one thought that modern science is 
pressing home upon the imagination and the 
heart of man more powerfully than any other, 
it is that there is a living past which calls 
for our profoundest admiration, gratitude 


and awe. There is a living past, we say, not 
merely there was once a living past. This 
no one fails to perceive, except it be some 
narrow-minded bigot of progress as intoler- 
able as was even any bigot of superstition.. 
But not only was there once a living past, a 
past of living men and living thoughts and 
living energies, and hopes and sanctities, but 
even now there isa living past here in the 
midst of us, and many of us know it not. No 
wonder ; for its august shape is covered with 
a veil woven from out the air and sunlight of 
to-day. The living Past—it is the Present. 
The Present is the living Past. No figure 
this of rhetoric or poetry, but sober, scientific: 
truth. Had the past been an iota different 
from what it has been, the present would not 
be what it is. It is so with the universe; it 
is so with our individual lives. Well might 
Shakspeare say, “ What a piece of work is. 
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man!” To think what marvelous epitomes: short by the caprices of age. Poets and 


we are of all the days that have delighted us, | 
of all the influences that have affected us! | 


prosers, who once wore very dazzling halos, 
have been eclipsed; and even the critic him- 


They are not dead, but sleeping, we can say | self, whose decisions it was supposed were in- 


of an infinite variety of past experiences, and 
at the Jeast touch of that finger which we call 
the association of ideas they laugh out in their 
sleep, or wake up and greet us with the look 
so long unseen, the tones so long unheard. 
The geologist tells us that coal is so much 
buried sunlight—sunlight that was organized 
in the leaf and wood of ancient forests, and 
that the process of combustion is but the 
liberation of the sunlight, the awakening of 
the sleeping beauty. So, in our hearts and 
brains is the buried sunlight of old days, their 
joy and sweetness, and it flashes out again in 
our present speech and action. So in the 
brain and heart of universal man are stowed 
away the joys and sorrows, the heroisms and 
fidelities, the aspirations and achievements of 
innumerable ancestors. What a world of new 
and higher meaning the perception of these 
laws gives to that phrase of the apostle, 
“ Cariat formed in you in the hope of glory.” 
This is the living Christ—he that is living 
now. How good it is to read there in the 
New Testament of him who gave “ good gifts 
to men,” gifts that make all our Christmas 
giving seem so poor and slight! But if that 
record of him could be forever obliterated, 
and the name and fame of him forever blotted 
from the thoughts and memories of men, his 
life is so built into ours that he would still be 
almost as great a power as ever, working in 
us unconsciously, but working mightily; and 
just as true as ever would be this tribute of 
Carlyle to his perennial influence, “ He walked 
in Judea eighteen hundred years ago; his 
sphere-melody, flowing ia wild, native tones, 
took captive the ravished souls of men, and, 
being of a truth sphere-meloily, still flows and 
sounds, though now with thousand-fold ac- 
companiments and rich symphonies, through 
all our hearts, and modulates and Divinely 
leads us.” 


26 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AN AUTHOR'S THOUGHTS ON AUTHORSHIP. 


Bryan Waller Proctor, in his 72d year, 
speaks thus sagely of literary fame: 

“At one time I thought that to become an 
author, 7. e., to write a book, was one of the 
most stupendous acts to be perfurmed by 
man. My ides on this subject have sustained 
an important change. They have been im- 
proved by reflection, by my knowledge of au 
thora, and by the perusal of many books that 
have been written. I have noticed, too, that 
the immortality inflicted by critics has some- 
times speedily come to an end. A fame which 
has been pronounced eternal has been cut 


fallible and would extend to the latest pos- 
terity, is now amongst the men and things 
forgotten. Even some of the best men, of 
whom it is now my intention to speak, are 
gradually descending into the deep obscure. 
Wordsworth is no longer widely read ; Haz- 
litt’s books have, as it were, subsided into a 
dead language, and the racy humor of Charles 
Lamb lives chiefly in the remembrance of the 
oldest men. Has their style of writing, then, 
passed away? Is it lost to all succeeding 
generations? I do not know that we have 
acquired anything better. Is our writing 
clearer, more brilliant, or simply more dar- 
ing than it used to be? It is perhaps harder, 
more unsparingly logical, more metallic; but 
does it exhibit richer veins of knowledge, 
deeper thoughts, fiuer fancies? I can turn to 
some antique that look fresh even now. Per- 
haps one or tw» octogenarians might value 
them still, and say, ‘ We have not, after all, 
so far outstripped the old people whom our 
sons and daughters despise.’ 

“ What is older than knowledge? In what 
year did the imagination begin to blossom? 
When was humor first made known? Piato 
is more than two thousand years old, Job is 
older, and Homer. Even Dante has reached 
his 600 years, and Shakespeare has claims 
(although he cannot contrive) to be obsolete. 

“Never let us forget the past, the wise 
past, that has fed us and taught us, and ren- 
dered us what we are. Rather, kneel down 
and thank the rich and faded centuries that 
have left such rich and faded jewels behind 
them.” 

Among the papers of Proctor were found 
many short poems, which had never been 
printed in any edition of his works. Most of 
these are given in the recently-published 
Memoirs. Perhaps none is more expressive 
of the poet’s own daily life than the fragment 
eutitled 

“MY BOOKS. 
“All round the room my silent servants wait— 
My friends in every season, bright and dim; 
Angels and seraphim 
Come down and murmur to me, sweet and low, 


And the spirits of the skies all come and go 

Early and late— 

From the old world’s divine and distant date, 

From the sublimer few 

Down to the poet who, but yester eve, 

Sang sweet and made us grieve—. 

All come, assembling here in order due. 

And here I dwell with Poesy, my mate, 

With Erato and all her vernal sighs, 

Great Clio with ber victories elate, 

Or pale Urania’s deep and starry eyes. 

Oh! Friends, whom chance and change can never 
harm, 
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Whom Death, the tyrant, cannot doom to die, 
Within whose folding, soft eternal charm 

I love to lie, 

And meditate upon your verse that flows, 
And fertilizes wheresoe’er it goes, 

Whether ” : 


—_—— 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


I attended our late Quarterly Meeting held 
at Dunning’s Creek on the 4th of this month. 
The Select Meeting was held on Seventh-day 
preceding, at 2 o’clock P.M. The business 
that claimed the attention of the meeting 
was transacted in unity. The First-day 
School Quarterly Association convened at 3 
o’clock (at the close of Select Meeting), and 
was well attended. The reports received 
from the different schools composing the asso- 
ciation, and the number of delegates answer- 
ing to their names, seemed to indicate more 
earnestness and zeal in the good work than 
usual. Several essays were read and ad- 
dresses made, giving encouragement to the 
workers. 

The meetivg on First day was said to be 
unusually large; there were no strangers 
from other meetings. Some of our minister- 
ing Friends were very much favored on the 
occasion, and it was thought to be a good 
meeting. 

The time of holding the meeting on Second 
day being changed from 11 to 10 o'clock, 
consequently the meeting gathered at about 
that hour. The house was nearly as full as 
could be comfortably seated. After the meet- 
ing was settled a season of silent waiting pre- 
vailed, during which a solemn covering spread 
over the meeting, the influence of which was 
better felt than described ; after which several 
Friends gave utterance to what had been 
made manifest. We believe the good Master 
was in our midst, filling our hearts with His 
dear love. It was the general expression that 
it was good to be there. 

The business that came before the meeting 
was conducted in much unity. Love and 
harmony seemed to prevail throughout. 

Henry Ipprnes. 

Fleming, Centre Co., Pa. 
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Omission.—Harry Litchfield should have 
been given as the writer of the article, ‘‘ Life 
in Africa,” in last week’s number. 


Tue FrREEDMEN —We ask the thoughtful 
consideration of the liberal and philanthropic 
to the appeal fur aid to the cause of the ele- 
vation of the freed people of the South. 


AO may Oe Et en 


There is abundant ground for the belief 
that the persistent efforts of Friends for this 
class of our fellow-citizens have had the Di- 
vine blessing, and that the colored people will 
not fail to «xperience Jasting benefit through 
coming time from the good seed sown. 

Financial distress will, in‘a great degree, 
paralyze the activity of some who have hitherto 
sustained this good work, but we believe that 
there will be a way provided for every right 
service, and that this cause should not be 
abandoned for want of funds. 





GENESEE YEARLY MEETING.—We have 
as yet received no particulars from this meet- 
ing, which assembled at Farmington, N. Y., 
on the 11th inst. We hope soon to have an 
account of the meeting, and will give it to 
our readers as promptly as possible. It is a 
matter of regret that we have not always the 
means of obtaining intelligence of this kind 


as quickly as would be desirable. 


MARRIED. 


HILL—WEBSTER.—On Sixth mo. 11th, 1877, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at Columbus, Neb., Charles 
Hill, of Santee Agency, Neb., to Mary Webster, 
daughter of Joseph and Emma W. Webster, of 
Platte co., Neb., formerly of Montgomery co., Pa. 








DIED. 

KENNEY.—On Fist-day, the 10th inst., Hannah, 
daughter of the late Thomas and Betty Kenny, in 
the 79th year of her age; a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

LAFETRA.—On the 9th of Sixth mo.,1877 near 
Allenwood, Monmouth co., N. J., Augusta C. wife of 
Thomas H. Lafetra, in the 66th year of ber age; a 
member of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


A letter from one of our teachers, received 
two days since, informs, there are 70 pupils 
registered, with an average attendance of 64, 
while 28 have not been absent from any ses- 
sion during Jast month. There are only six 
of the entire number over 16 years of age. 

Abby D. Monroe (one of the teachers) 
writes : 

‘“We are in excellent health; school is 
very interesting and wel] attended. We are 
now in the midst‘of an interesting Temper- 
ance work amongst our people; so you can- 
not wonder we do not want to even think of 
leaving yet. To awaken and educate the 
people upon this subject is of very great im- 
portance. 


Ww 
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“Drinking is very common here. Public 
opinion favors it, and the colored man is 
drawn into it by the example and precept of 
those about him. Last week one of our 
Friends from Charleston lectured to them, 
and I can see his words have made a great 
impression. Many of our most promising 
people have signed the pledge. We hope 
much good will result from the movement ” 

S» much for the letter. Its encouraging 
contents induce feelings of sadness at the 
prospect of being compelled ere long to aban- 
don that vineyard, where there is so much 
nearly ripe unto harvest. No pecuniary aid 
worth mentioning has been received during 
the past two or three months. 


J. M. Exuis, 325 Walnut st. 
Phila , Sizth month, 1877. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
WOMAN'S WORK. 
Concluded. 

Auother advantage that arises from definite 
occupation is that it takes us out of ourselves. 
We need not go into metaphysics and puzzle 
over the strange question of why we are so 
unhappy when our thoughts are too much 
left to dwell on ourselves; we all know it is 
so, and there is no doubt the lives of women 


® would become much more useful and happy, 


» 


and their minds much less morbid, if they 
were more taken out of themselves. One of 
the great delights of the study of natural 
science is that it so completely runs away for 
the time with this troublesome self-conscious: 
ness. There is also a better and higher and 
in reality the only true kind of absorption of 
self, on which it is not our place to dwell 
now; but we shall, I think, all acknowledge 
that among the secondary methods we may 
adopt, regular and useful toil is an excellent 
one 

‘Tt is to be feared (or hoped) that the defi- 
nite occupations we have spoken of would 
prove the ruin of many acirculating library, 
and that, as demand stimulates supply, the 
issue of second or third-rate novels would be 
very much smaller than it is. The world, we 
may conclude, would not be the poorer in 
consequence, nor would the character of wo- 
man suffer from her having less time to devote 
to such reading, or to the unhealthy emotions 
which such reading stimulates. 

A regular occupation is a great blessing 
when sorrow and bereavement come upon us, 
It is hard at first to fall into the routine 
again when perhaps much of the light and 
joy have vanished from our lives, but it is 
wholesome; it prevents the undue iadulgence 
of grief, and helps gradually to restore the 
tone of mind which enables us to take our 
places again in the world, and bury our sor- 


row in a quiet place that becomes a sanctuary 
for us. 

One great benefi: that would arise from the 
daughters of a family being engaged in some 
money-earuing occupation would be a genu- 
ine delight to every rightminded and affec- 
tionate girl. I mean the relief that fathers 
of families would experience in not having to 
maintain a number of expensive and unpro- 
ductive persons; a duty most cheerfully per- 
formed, no doubt, but which often results in 
overstrain of mind and body, and in labor 
being carried on when age and infirmities 
point to rest. . 

Well, but many persons may say, “if you 
educate girls to work like boys, will it not de- 
stroy all domestic enjoyment, and make them 
too independent and masculine? and, besides, 
will not marriage come in in most cases and 
put a sudden end to all this well-meaning ac- 
tivity ?” 

In reply to the latter objection, I would 
say that there are a good many women who 
donot marry ; and especially that the higher 
education and regular training I speak of, far 
from unfitting a woman for her place as wife 
and mother, would have just the contrary 
effect. As to domestic and social enjoyment, 
I cannot but think that it would be intensi- 
fied by the shortened and ascertained time 
allowed for its exercize; nor would the family 
affections suffer by their leading to active ex- 
ertion in lessening each other’s burdens, and 
sharing the daily tuil that was meant to be 
shared by all, according to their capacity. 

Few pictures in modern biography are 
more charming than that given in the life of 
Mre. Gilbert (the Ann Taylor of our early 
days), where the father, sons and daughters 
are seen all working happily together at the 
remunerative occupation of wood engraving; 
und that lady’s testimony is, that * she al- 
ways regarded the regular confinement of 
daily labor among the special mercies of ber 
life.” Notoften, perhaps, will such favorable 
circumstances be found for united labor; a 
woman’s work, like a man’s, will generally 
take her from home at least part of the day, 
though there are many occupations that may 
be followed at home—perhaps we may now 
consider a few occupations ot each kind. The 
nurture and care of children of all ages will 
always be a great part of woman’s work. 
Possibly, this care is left too exclusively to 
her at present. A recent writer* on Educa- 
tion forcibly points out that men in these 
days usually feel a deep interest in the rear- 
ing of “stock” after the most approved 
methods, whilst a similar care for the healthy 
bodily and mental growth of their children is 


* Herbert Spencer. 
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considered quile out of their province. How- 
ever this may be, there is no doubt that wo- 
men will always have a large share in help 
ing the development of body and mind from 
the nursery upwards. Women seem to be 
specially fitted, with proper training, to be 
teachers. It has beep hinted that we have 
not arrived at the ideal of education when 
we commit the whole instruction of a family 
of children to a young lady whose own edu- 
cation has been sufficiently desuitory. 

The requirements of the present time seem 
rather to point to improved day schools, 
wherein each branch, or at most a few cog- 
nate branches, shali be taught by a separate 
teacher, who has devoted his or her attention 
specially to the subjects undertaken. 

These little professorships would be excel- 
lent work for young lad:es; each choosing 
the subject she has mo-t capacity for, and 
giving it, and the best methods of imparting 
it, her earnest study. Of course her services 
would not be confined to one establishment. 

The study of Physiology is acknowledged 
to be a very important one for all women, 
and the proficient in this branch would find 
abundant openings for the diffusion of her 
knowledge, not only in schools, but in lec- 
tures or readings to her own sex of all ranks, 
by pamphlets, etc., etc.* 


We have heard appalling accounts of late 
time of the incapacity—and worse than inca- 
pacity—of nurses for thesick. Many ladies 
are eminently fitted for this work, and in no 
sphere would the services of refined and edu- 
cated women who have gone through the 
necessary training be more appreciated, or 
perhaps more remunerative. 

But it is not alone in these lower depart- 
ments of the healing art that women are 
fitted to work; it has been proved that many 
not only feel the impulse but are fully capa- 
ble of entering the very highest; and it will 
be a blessing to multitudes of the sensitive 
and shrinking among their sisters when the 
custoins of society allow women to take their 
places in the medical profession. 

We tmay hope that the disgrace will soon 
be removed from our Universities of refusing 
diplomas to women, and that they will no 
longer be compelled to seek, in the more en- 
lightened schools of the Continent, the privi- 
leges denied them here.t} The jealousy shown 
by men in the matter of ladies entering the 
professions and trades is a painful phase of 


*This has already been admirably done by Mrs. 
Backton and others. 

+ Since this was written the London University 
has resolved to confer Medical Degrees on women ; 
and in Dublin the College of Physicians will ex- 
amine and confer the Licence to practice upon fe- 
male candidates duly qualified by training elsewhere. 





the subject, and we may hope only a transi- 
tory one; there is just one gleam of hope in 
it, that it seems to indicate a secret convic- 
tion of the probability of success for the new 
aspirants. 

[ have said new aspirants, but truly it is no 
new thing for women to devote themselves 
successfully to intellectual labors of the high- 
est kind. Both classical and m-dizval times 
furnish examples of lady professors in science 
and philosophy. Genius has in all ages made yg 
a path for itself, where it walks unimpeached 
through the loftiest domains of thought, and 
the flimsy conventionalities of society fade 
like a morning mist beforeits beams. Every 
depariment of Ari has been illustrated by fe- 
male names. Who does not remember the 
statue of the gentle daughter of Erwin von 
Steinbach, standing side by side with her 
father under the shadow of the Cathedral 
porch at Strasburg, decorated by her hand? 
And the sculptor Marie, daughter of Louis 
Philippe, who has giveu us the Joan of Arc, 
as only a woman could ? 

These, and lady artists in every other de- 
partment, have taken their places by unques- 
tioned right among the world’s workers, and 
why should not their less gifted sisters be 
permitted to do their share also? Besides 
the highest forms of artistic and literary 
work, there are all the lower forms of decora- 
tive art, such as porcelain-paintiug, wood-en- 
graving, illuminating, coyping old masters, 
desigaing in all its branches, photography, 
and the tinting of photographs, copying engi- 
neers’ and architects’ planus, ete.; then the 
translating of books from foreign languages, 
copying authors’ manuscripts, law copying, 
book-keeping, etc., etc. Besides afl the trades 
connected with their own dress and needle- 
work, [ have heard it lately suggested that 
ladies might employ themselves in (ressmak- 
ing aud millinery, as remunerative work, 
which, with the uss of machines would be by 
no means drudgery 

Of course it is objected that if these trades 
are inundated by multitudes of fresh hands ¢ 
the results will be terrible for those now en- 
gaged in them. And so it used to be said 
when machinery was introduced into various 
branches of industry; but if it is right that 
women of the middle classes should be occu- 
pied in remunerative labor, we may be sure 
all will come right in the end, and if a little 
inconvenience is felt at first the balance will 
soon be restored, and things will go on more 
happily than before. 

I have not alluded to the care of the poor, 
which, as regards personal attention, falls so 
much upon women. Already a vast amount 
of labor and love are bestowed, which only 
need higher organization to reader still more 
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efficient than at present. As good old George 
Heriot said in Edinburg when he founded 
his great Orphan Hospital, “So long as there 
is a faitherless bairn in Scotland I shall 
never want an heir;” so women need never 
want work of a kind to draw out their high- 
est faculties and affections so long as there is 
a “mitherless bairn” in the whole world. 
But this is too large a subject to enter on 
now; almost infinite possibilities of work 
open out for those who feel called to labor in 
this field, either as paid or unpaid agents. 

I can hardly leave the subject of women’s 
work without alluding to our beloved and 
gracious Queen as one of the truest examples 
of a resi working-woman. Perhaps few 
ladies in her dominions go through the same 
amount of regular and earnest work that she 
does, and her daughters are following her ex- 
ample nobly. We can never be sufficiently 
thankful that woman’s life and work are thus 
illustrated in highest places, and that the 

“Fierce light which beats upon a throne” 


only transfigures them into purer beauty. 

But a higher than any human ideal for all 
faithful and honest work, for all lowly ser- 
vice, is found in the carpenter’s shop at Naz- 
areth, in the “upper room” at Jerusalem, 
where He loved and labored who came “ not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a ransom for many.” We may 
trust the day is not far distant when every 
impediment will be removed from the path of 
those who long to tread in those blessed fvot- 
steps, and to use every talent God has given 
io His glory and the good of their fellow- 
creatures ! 


scaitaiocceitiiliat nuances 
Selected. 
LIVING FLOWERS. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


“Flowers that could bless you for having bléssed them, 
and w Il love you fur having loved them; flowers that have 
eyes like yours, and thoughts like yours. and lives like 
yours; which, once saved, you save forever.”"—Joun Ruskin, 
In the cool, tempered light, and mellow shade, 

I saw you stand amid your plants one day, 
Sprinkling the slender fronds that seemed to fade 
With showers of silvery spray. 


And as the tremulous sunlight softly crept, 

Crept into the ripples of your golden hair, 

And your white robes across the blossoms swept, 
I thought they loved your care. 


If you could kiss the rose’s velvet mouth, 

To charm the cruel cankerworm away, 

And cry, ‘“‘Awake, O north wind! come thou south! 
Breathe on my flowers to-day ” ; 


Would you not love to save them from the blight, 

And flush them into beauty fresh and new? 

To bring them gifts of fuller life and light, 
Sunshine and limpid dew? 


This you can do, for fairer flowers than these— 
Flowers that have thoughts and feelings like your 
own, 
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Whose stems are broken by the stormy breeze, 
Whose freshest tints are flown. 


Out in the darkness of the miry street 

Those bruised lilies in their weakness lie ; 

Down-trodden by the tramp of reckless feet, 
Left there alone to die. 


Go, raise them gently—wash away the stain 

On their white petals with your tender grief; 

Your tears shall fall like showers of precious rain, 
Cleansing each sullied leaf. 


Oh, give those human blossoms human love! 

Uplift the fallen seventy times and seven ; 

Save these swe t living things to bloom above, 
In the fair land of heaven. 


+ Or 





From the Christian Register. 
MY SILENT SONG. 


Not upturned eyes or bended knees express 
The soul’s devotion in its upward flight. 

It soars unbidden, e’en when crowds do press, 
As in the silent watches of the night. 


As near to God, if humble and sincere, 
What faltering lips and uncouth words express, 
As that which faultless falls on cultured ear, 
And charms our senses with its glowing dress. 


Thou who the heart’s most deep recess doth know, 
Each aspiration high, each vain desire, 

Accept the purest worship that can flow 
From earthly bosom, warmed by heavenly fire. 


How can I thank Thee, O Thou Power Divine, 
For all Thy tender care, Thy watchful love? 

Oh, that an angel’s tongue awhile were mine, 
Te clothe the homage I would raise above. 


Far from my soul put each low, grov’ling aim, 
Far from each sense what would that sense be- 
tray ; 
And with Thy love’s own purifying flame 
Burn from my spirit all the dross away. 


From my heart’s depths a song of praise ascends, 
Unheard by others, for it finds not voice ; 
With all my joy or sorrow still it blends, 
And makes my soul desire no other choice. 


With sweet content my heart the song still sings; 
It takes the sting from sorrow, pain and care; 
Unto the darkest dsy a light it brings, 
And makes life’s burdens easier to bear. 


Thus runs my silent song: “ The Lord doth reign 
Let earth and all the isles thereof be glad.” 

Well knew the Psalmist, when he sang the strain, 
How it lifts up the heart that else were sad. 


“The Lord doth reign,” His loving wisdom guides 
Through all the mazes of the path I tread; 
Behind what seemeth ill His goodness bides, 
And ’tis no slavish fear that bows my head: 


But resignation to [is leving will, 

Though tears may flow like the abundant rain ; 
Peace cometh like a river, deep and still ; 

I know that all is well, cannot complain. 


Tous sings my heart, and every passing day 
Fervor and sweetness to my song doth lend ; 
Sadness and gloom do swiftly flit away ; 
Hopeful and fearless through life’s path I wend. 
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If to another heart oppressed with ill 

My silent song brings aught of hope or cheer, 
It will my bosom with new gladness fill, 

And make my sung to me seem doubly dear. 
—H. Maria Fay, October, 1874. 





Money anp HEAttTH.—There is this dif- 
ference between those two temporal blessings, 
health and money: money is the most envied 
but the least enjoyed; health is the most en- 
joyed but the least envied; and this superi 
ority of the latter is still more obvious when 
we reflect that the poorest man would not 
part with health for money, but that the 
richest would gladly part with a!l their money 
for health.— Colton. 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Panama Star and Herald, dated on the 

30th of last month, has a Lima letter of the 
20th, giving the following particulars of the 
Peruvian tidal wave and earthquake. At 
about 8.30 on the night of the 9th, a severe 
earthquake shock, lasting from four to five 
minutes, moved the entire southern coast, 
even reaching down as far as Antofogasta; 
80 severe was the movement that in meny 
places it was impossible to stand upright 
without support. The first shock was suc 
ceeded by several others of less intensity, 
and then the sea, receding from the shore, 
seemed to concentrate its strength for the fear 
- - repeated attacks it made upon the 
and. 
_ At Arica the people were busily engaged 
in preparing temporary fortifications to repel 
a threatened assault of the rebel ram Huas. 
car at the very moment when the roar of the 
earthquake was heard. The shocks were 
very numerous, and caused immense damage 
in the town, the people flying to the Moro for 
safety. The sea was suddenly perceived to 
recede from the beach, and a wave from ten 
to fifteen feet in height rolled in on the shore, 
carrying before it all that it met. Eight 
times was repeated this assault of the ocean. 
The earthquake had leveled to the ground 
the Custom House in great part, the railway 
station, the sub-marine cable office, the hotel, 
British Consulate, steamship agency and 
many private dwellings. 

Owing to the early hour of the evening 
and the excitement attendant on the proposed 
attack of the Huascar, everyone was out and 
stirring, and the only loss of life reported is 
that of three little children who were over- 
taken by the water. Plunder commenced; 
the evil disposed improved the occasion to 
rob the goods scattered along the beach, and 
the Prefect, to enforce order, was obliged to 
command his troops to fire on the thieves. 
This occasioned a tumult, in which several 
men were killed and wounded. 


eee 
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Arequipa, the chosen victim of earth- 
quakes, was this time left intact. Her own 
special volcano, the Misti, left the honors of 
the fray to his distant brother on the frontier, 
for it would appear that the shock proceeded 
from the Ilaga, a volcano situated on the 
southern boundary between Peru and Bolivia, 
and which has recently been reported in ac- 
tivity. Iquique is in ruins. The movement 
was experienced there at the same moment 
and with the same superhuman force. Its 
duration was exactly four minutes and twen- 
ty seconds, proceeding from the south-east, 
directly from the location of the Ilaga. 

Houses built of wood and cane tumbled 
down at the first onset of the enemy. Lamps 
were broken, and the burning oil, spreading 
over the debris, immediately started a gener- 
al conflagration. Three companies of fire- 
men were instantly at their posts, although 
it was still difficult to maintain an upright 
position, shock following shock with dreadful 
regularity. In order to procure water, the 
two best fire engines were stationed on the 
beach, and the work began. Just then the 
cry arose, “the sea! thesea!” and the waves 
rushed in, the engines were carried out by 
the reflux, and the fire continued unopposed, 
three elements of destruction busy at one 
moment. 

The affrighted people gave up all attempts 
at resistance and left the city to its fate, fly- 
ing to the neighboring eminences. The fire 
destroyed a large portion of the town, the 
earthquake leveled nearly all the rest, 
and the water covers the ruius which it took 
out in its reflux. Four entire squares: of 
buildings were swamped and taken by the 
waves, all the wharves were destroyed, the 
Custom House is gone, the nitrate stores have 
disappeared, the water condensers along the 
shore ruined, a most irreparable loss for 
Iquique, as no drinkable water is found there. 
Antofogasta, Mexillones, Tocopilla and Co- 
bija, towns on the coast of Bolivia, met with 
the same misfortune of earthquake and tidal 
wave at once, and are in an identical condi- 
tion with Iquique and Arica. 

At Antofogasta several lives were lost. 
Mexillones was visited by a tidal wave 65 
feet in height, two-thirds of the town being 
completely obliterated. At Mexillones six 
p2rsons were drowned. 

At Tocopilla little or nothing remains of 
the town. A mine called “ La Pena Bianca,” 
four miles to the southward, sank in, smoth- 
‘ering two hundred workmen, forty of whom 
were Cornish miners. Cobija, the principal 
town on the Bolivian coast, has lost three- 
fourths of its houses. The wave, 35 feet 
high, swept the main business street, and left 
it as level as the desert. Wharves and 
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launches were all carried out to sea. All of 
these towns are in the greatest distress. 
Chili has escaped without injury. The north- 
ern ports of Peru were damaged but little, 
although the sea was running remarkably 
high. Efforts for the relief of the distressed 
are being made. 

Chanavaya, the little town of the guana 
loading deposit, known as Pabellon de Pica, 
with 400 hcuses, to-day has only two stand. 
ing. Here, as at Iquique, the earthquake 

» was followed by fire. The sea came in and 
extinguished the conflagration, but as it re- 
tired carried off all that remained of the 
place. In one of the guano cuttings 30 
laborers were buried by the falling earth, and 
suffered amongst the shipping. At least 
two hundred people were killed ; bodies were 
floating around in the bay, and a pestilence 
is feared. At MHuanillos, another guano 
loading station, the damage inflicted was 
fearful. All the houses were destroyed. The 
wave which succeeded the earthquake and 
completed the work of destruction was nearly 
60 feet high. 


(From the Public Ledger.) 
WHAT “FREEDOM OF CITY” MEANS. 


The presentation to Gen. Grant of “the free- 
‘pdom of the city of London in a gold box ” is 
announced by cable. Although it is common 
enough in our country, where the ‘‘ freedom 
of the city” has no meaning, for city author- 
ities to extend that empty compliment, in 
London it has a meaning, and is no common 
hackneyed courtesy. ‘‘ The City” is a muni- 
cipality within the metropolis of London, 
ruled, for the most part, by its own govern- 
ment, whilst the rest of London is governed 
mainly under authority of Parliament. The 
Lord Mayor has privileges which put him 
face to face with the Sovereign, and within 
the city limits he takes precedence of all the 
Royal family. In fact, by custom, the Sov- 
ereign cannot ent«r the city without the Lord 
Mayor’s formal permission. The Corporation 
of the City of London cling to their ancient 
a rights and privileges, and the proffer of the 
warrant of their franchise is regarded by them 
as a tender of the most precious thing they 
possess. It is a proffer made only to such 
eminent personages as they especially desire 
to honor. Among those to whom the “ free 
dom of the city” has been extended, are Gen. 
Blacher, Monsieur Thiers and the Emperors 
of France, Russia, Persia and Turkey. It is 
always regarded as the highest compliment 
that can be paid by London to a distinguished 
man and hia country. Certain British peers 
hold the right by inheritance. The ceremo- 
nial attending the presentation of the fran- 
chise is simple and impressive. The citizens 
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of the City of London, meeting at Guildhall, 
vote to bestow their warrant, and, after noti- 
fying General Grant, he will, upon some con- 
venient occasion, appear before the City Cham- 
berlain to receive it. His name will be en- 
rolled in the book, with the name of the clerk 
and officers of the City Chamber and his 
‘** compurgators,’ who make themselves re- 
sponsible for his good citizenship. The Cham- 
berlain then administers the oath of fidelity, 
shakes hands with him, and gives him, in a 
gold box, a parchment slip warranting to him 
and to his children dwelling within seven 
miles of the City, “ the franchise of a Free- 
man of London.” This carries with it vari- 
ous rights and privileges. He may carry on 
any retail trade in the city without being 
taxed for the goods he brings in. If he elects 
to live within the City, he will be free from 
tolls and customs “throughout all England 
and ports of thesea.” His children, being left 
orphans, will have the right to become wards 
of the City, and put their property for safe 
keeping into the City Chamber. He also has 
the right to bunt within the county of Mid- 
dlesex, though possibly he may not find any 
game. He is also—and this is a very good 
thing for an American, more appreciated 
formerly than now—he is also exempted from 
compulsory service in the British army or 
navy. 


————__ -~ee—-— 
From the London World, May 16. 
TYNDALL AND HIS TRAITS. 





As becomes a cragsman of approved repu- 
tation, Professor Tyndall dwells in the ele- 
vated range of apartments which crowns the 
heights of the Royal Institution. Inured to 
fatigue by a long course of Alpine training, 
he makes several times a day, without appa- 
rent difficulty, the long and difficult ascent to 
the eyrie where he contemplates the “‘ infinite 
azure of the past’”’ and the volcanic upheaval 
of the present with sublime equanimity. That 
is to say, until he takes up his pen, when the 
equanimity is apt to vanish, and trenchant 
sentence follows trenchant sentence, until the 
pulpits of Belfast and other places ring with 
furious denunciations of the successor of 
Davy and Faraday. ‘“‘ My distinguished and 
ever-helpful friend,” as Mr. Carlyle styles 
him, if trenchant on paper is far otherwise in 
his ordinary converse. An active, wiry, keen- 
eyed man, full of vigor and decision, he is en- 
dowed with a singularly sweet and musical 
voice, and a manner almost caressing in its 
suavity. It was this contrast between matter 
and manner which lent additional poignancy 
to the Belfast address. That petroleic ora- 


tion, highly charged with inflammable and 
explosive matter, was delivered with an unc- 
tuous deliberation which drove the opponents 
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of the speaker wild with rage, and provoked 
a conflict now happily at an end. It must 
not be understood trom this that the scientific 
world is ever at loss for a controversy, or that 
Professor Tyndall has not the true scientific 
relish for debate; for he is at this moment 
engaged in a series of experiments, the re- 
sults of which, so far, has been to invalidate 
those of Dr. Bastian and the other supporters 
of the theory of spontaneous generation. 
Professor Tyndall is still continuing his ex- 
periments. Ina room, heated to an uncom- 
fortable temperature, are endless rows of her- 
metically sealed tubes, filled with infusions, 
none of which have at present displayed the 
strange forms of animai life generally found 
in them when exposed for a few days to the 
open air. Very great importance attaches to 
these tubes of infusion of hay, codfish, sole 
and other organic substances, and the eyes of 
scientific Europe are strained anxiously to- 
wards the sultry chamber at the Royal Insti- 
tution. Next to this apartment is the labora- 
tory, in which are prepared with infinite care 
and patience the beautiful physical experi- 
ments with which the Professor enlivens his 
lectures. But’ very few of those who witness 
the charming effects produced in the theatre 
of the Royal Institution have any idea of the 
time and thought expended in the invention 
and arrangement of the necessary apparatus, 
and in the rehearsals necessary to insure that 
certainty of resu't for which the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy is justly celebrated. For 
all new and original work the philosopher 
must perforce make his own tools, and work 
with them and at them till they act perfectly. 
There is a forest of tubes and an artillery of 
apparatus in this scientific workshop, from 
which the philosopher-artifex again Jeads the 
way to the lofty writing-room formerly occn- 
pied by his illustrious predecessors. With a 
loving and reverent hand he has marked 
every article ued by Faraday. A tiny brass 
plate tells that this ample arm-chair once 
held the philosopher who first magnetized a 
ray of light and discovered magneto electri- 
city. Faraday, however, was no friend of 
arm-chairs—at least for working in—much 
preferring an upright desk and a singularly 
uncomfortable high stool, also treasured by 
Professor Tyndall. In a corner—behind a 
bust of Thomas Carlyle, presented by him to 
his “ ever-helpful ”’ friend —hangs the famous 
barometer used during his Alpine tour by the 
handsome Cornish philosopher, whose eyes, as 
the ladies remarked, ‘‘ were made for some- 
thing better than poring over crucibles.” In 
this little room Davy and Faraday recorded 
the experiments made in the laboratory be- 
low, and in it Professor Tyndall is very much 
“at home” indeed during the scientific sea- 
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son. When that exciting period is over,he in- 
variably starts for Switzerland, having found 
there for the last nineteen or twenty summers 
health, relaxation and a strong influx of fresh 
ideas. By next season he will have built 
himself a “‘ mountain home’’ among bis be- 
loved peaks and glaciers. Tte spor he has 
selected is in the centre of a .region of unri- 
valed beauty and interest. From the Bel 
Alp, hard by the upper valley of the Rhine, 
and not far from the spot where the Simplon 
road bends southwards, he will enjoy on the 
one side a magnificent view of the Matter- ‘ 
horn, the Weisshorn and Dom, rearing their 
proud crests above an army of icy peaks ; on 
the other side is the Aletsch glaicer, bounded 
and fed by the giants of the Bernese Ober- 
land, the snowy axe-edge of the Jungtrau, 
the savage pinnacle of the Finsteraar, and 
the great central dome of the Aletschhorn. 
It was to the summit of the latter magnifi- 
cent peak, springing from enormous glaciers, 
that Professor Tyndall lust summer conducted 
his bride, to the great delight of that lady, 
whose skill as a cragswomen is a source of in- 
finite pride to her husband. 

His love of mountain scenery, his slightly 
northern accent and his indubitable perfervi- 
dum ingenium have led many to suppose 
that the famous savant and mountaineer isa 
Scot; but justice to Ireland compels us to 
point out that he is a native of the sister isle 
—the descendant of a Gloucestershire family 
who crossed over to county Wexford about 
two centuries ago, when there was a kind of 
emigration of cloth manufactures from the 
vales of Gloucester to the eastern coast of 
Ireland. It is not difficult to believe that 
Professor Tyndall is the descendant of a 
long line of Orangemen. His father was a 
strong partisan, whose greatest pleasure was 
the study of controversial theology, and 
whose strongest conviction was the necessity 
of warring against the Church of Rome. 
Read by this light the character of the son— 
his aggressive attitude to dogma of all kinds; 
his vigorous determination to push scientific 
investigation to his utmost limits, irrespective 
of the requirements of creeds—may be easily 
explained. It may or may not be worth 
while for the schoolmaster of the future to 
decide how far athletic exercises tend to in- 
crease the fighting tendencies of mankind ; 
but it nevertheless is a significant fact that 
the early education of John Tyndall was 
mainly athletic. He was already a big boy 
and a good swimmer, runner, climber and no 
dul! student of the noble art of self-defence, 
before Mr. John Conwill, a skillful teacher 
in oue of the Irish National Schools, took his 
mathematica! education in hand, and marked 
out his first problems on the snow as master 





and pupil returned from school together. In | 


the earlier stages of mathematics his power 
‘of representing av image upon the tablets of 
the mind helped him very considerably, but 
his circumstances compelled him to earn the 
opportunity of self-culture before he could 
undergo any sufficient scientific training. At 
first a member of the Ordinance Survey of 
Ireland, then an assistant in an engineer’s 
office during the mania for railway extension, 
next a student at the old muster-place of the 
Teutonic knights, young Tyndall worked 
‘hard, read Carlyle, and made many friends, 
among whom were Professor Hirst and Gen- 
eral Wynne. Over and over again he deter- 
mined to push his fortuse in America; but 
fortune proved too strovg for sound calcula- 
tion, and the transatlantic visit was reserved 
for the day when success was achieved. Fate 
and the desire for self improvement led the 
young scientist to Queenwood College, in 
Hampshire—the Harmony Hall built by 
Robert Owen and his cisciples—where he 
made the acquaintance of Professor Frank- 
land, in whose laboratory he spent a large 
portion of his time. At that period the illus- 
trious Bunsen attracted to Marburg a num- 
ber of students of chemical and physical 
science, and among them were two natives of 
the British Islands, Frankland and Tyndail. 
Here, in a technical sense, they parted com. 
pany, for Frankland devoted himself to 
chemistry aud Tyndail to physics, under the 
auspices of Dr. Kuoblauch. Subsequently 
master and pupil became firm allies and pur- 
sued joint inquiries. Not till the year of the 
first international exbibition did young Tyn- 
dall meet Faraday, and the same year was 
signalized by the commencement of his long 
friendship with Professor Huxley. The two 
young scientists were already looked upon as 
“rising men;’ but were “without definite 
outlook, needing proper work, and only anx- 
ious to have it to perform. The chairs of 
natural history and of physics being adver- 
tised as vacant in the University of Toronto, 
we applied for them—he for one, I for the 
other ; but, possibly guided by a prophetic 
instinct, the University authorities declined 
having anything to do with either of us. If 
I remember rightly, we were equally unlucky 
elsewhere.” 
’ Thus the second attempt of Professor Tyn- 
dall to cast his lot in the new world failed ; 
but ampie compensation came shortly after- 
wards when he was appointed to the chair of 
natural philosophy at the Royal Insti:ution. 
This post he has since fiiled in a fashion 
equally satisfactory to genuine scientific folk 
and to the large portion of English society 
which affects scientific tastes. Following the 
precedent set by Faraday, Professor Tyndall 
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has succeeded not only in original investiga- 
tion and in teaching science soundly and ac- 
curately, but in making it attractive. In his 
lectures it is no longer “ harsh and crabbed, 
as dull fools suppose,” but puts on a seduc- 
tive air, and wooes the spectator with magical 
power. When he lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution the theatre is crowded—not, as might 
be supposed, by blue stockings, severe as to 
look and angular as to outline, by ancient 
men with lung black hair, and younger aspi- 
rants with bulbous foreheads, but with the 
men and women of the great world—the peo- 
ple who help to make society and history. In 
1872 the New World, which would have 
nothing to say to young Tyndall twenty years 
before, succeeded in persuading the full-blown 
professor to visit it. At last John Tyndall 
got across the Atlantic, not as a toiler for re- 
nown, but as one of the foremost scientific 
men in Europe. His four months of lectur- 
ing excited extraordinary interest, by no 
means diminished when he handed over the 
net profits of his tour to trustees, to be applied 
to the perpetual education in the universities 
of Europe of two young Americans. Since 
then he has been engaged on his own account 
and on that of the government in many in- 
teresting investigations. Asscientific adviser 
of Trinity House he undertook a series of 
experiments on the atmospherical conditions 
of the transmissions of sound, which resulted 
in proving that fog is a better conductor than 
the clear air of a summer's day. This is only 
one of the many instances in which he has 
found scientific truth opposed to popular be- 
lief. At the present moment his interest is 
concentrated on the tubes in the hot room in 
Albermarle street, aud his efforts are devoted 
to the settlement of a very vexed question. 
Since the famous experiments of Pasteur, 
scientific opinion has been divided on the sub- 
ject of spontaneous generation, and a serious 
and well-considered attempt to solve the 
problem is now in progress. Despite the ex- 
periments of Dr. Bastian, Professor Tyndall 
still abides by his own, the result of which is, 
“at present,” as he philosophically puts it, 
“that life has never been proved to have been 
produced independently of antecedent life.” 

Germs in the air and minute beings in in- 
fusions have their charms, no doubt, bat they 
are not permitted to absorb the entire atten- 
tion of Professor Tyndall. The motion and 
structure of glaciers have formed the subjects 
of long investigations, recorded in books 
written at various times and for various audi- 
ences. In positive science the author of “ Heat, 
a Mode of Motion,” has ever shown himself a 
philosopher of a conversative turn of mind, 
taking nothing for granted but that which is 
absolutely proved. It is only when he reflects 
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on the long duel between science and dogma 
that he steps into the borderland which con 

nects the true domain of science with the re- 
gion of hypothesis. Then the spirit of Wil- 
liam Tyndall, the martyr to his zeal in (rans- 
lating the Bible, comes. out, and the phileso- 
pher of Albemarle street relieves his spirit by 
utterances which, if promulgated in the time 
of his hero, Gibrdano Brano, would have re 

sulted in his involuntary cremation coram 
popula. But we do not burn pbilosophers 
now, and Professor Tyndall and his friend 
Professor Huxley may, from the altitudes of 
Albemarle street and South Kensington, 
preach such doctrine as seems good unto them 
without fear of the secular arm. 





ITEMS. 


James Russett Lowett has been offered and 
accepted the Spanish missicn. 


A Revter telegram from Malta says accounts 
from Tripoli and Barbary state that an area of a 
hundred miles has been devastated by locusts. 
The crops are entirely destroyed, and famine is be- 
lieved to be imminent. Severe distress already 
prevails. 


A TELEGRAM from Rome says: ‘The’ Interna- 
tional Conference upon the question of resuming 
work on the St. Gothard tunnel announces that 
$8,000,000 are still required to complete the under- 
taking. Of this amount they propose that Ger- 
many contribute $2,000,000, Italy $2,000,000, 
Switzerland $1,600,000, and the Company $2,400,- 
000.” 


American Meats ABrRoapD.—The official report of 
the quantity and value of butchered meat received 
in Great Britain for the three months ending with 
March, 1877, gives the total amount of 477,598 cwt. 
The total value is given as $6,336,160, estimating 
the pound sterling at five dollars. Of this amount 
363,685 cwt. went from the United States, and only 


about 6,000 from Canada. The value of the meat 
sent from the United States is stated at $4,703,225, 
more than two-thirds of the whole importation.— 
Public Ledger. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says he has received a letter from Ploiesti, emana- 
ting from one who is in-a position to have exact 
information. The writer says: “I have just read 
Prince Gortschakoff’s reply. It is conciliatory, but 
firm as to Constantinople. Nobody, says Prince 
Gortschakoff, can predict the course or issue of the 
war, but neither the question of Constantinople nor 
that of the Dardanelles can be settled apart from 
Europe. The Emperor does not wish to take 
possession of Constantinople. The policy of Russia 
bas been misunderstood. Arrieres pensees have 
been imputed to her that she has not entertained. 
By this menacing distrust her commerce and in- 
dustry have been paralyzed. This state of things 
must cease. As events and the bad faith of the 
Turks forced the Emperor to draw the sword, he 
will not replace it until all the questions at issue 
have been settled and the programme of Russia 
received full satisfaction.” 


ALTHOUGH a postponement of the Sidney Exhibi- 
tion was announced last winter, the fair opened 
promptly on April 10th. The American and Cana- 
dian exhibits are the great features of the show. 
An annex has been built especially to accommodate 
them, and this part of the fair turns out to be the 
most densely and most continuously crowded with 
sight-seers. There is an average of 9,000 visitors a 
day. Judging from the eager interest of the people 
and the favorable comments of the press, one would 
say that the United States did a very good thing 
indeed in sending so large a lot of excellent manu- 
factures to Sidney. The things from this country 
which attract the most especial attention are the 
large displays of cotton goods, tools, carriages, 
scales, house hardware, slates, statuettes and Yan- 
kee notions. The exhibits were not in complete 
order on the opening day, but have been arranged 
satisfactorily rince, and seem to be making a good 
impression. Philadelphia introduced Australia to 
the United States. Sydney will do the same for us 
with respect to Australia. The result cannot fail 
to be profitable to both countries.—WN. Y. Tribune. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 18th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 















. PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. Wueat is scarce, prices remaining 
Repofted by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by J. H. 


Roberts & Bros., about the same; sales of Penna red per 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. bushel $1.90 to $1.95, amber $2 to $2.05, 






GONE ..ccvcevederocccccescoceveceseoees -10434@105%4 Delaware avenue. and white extra $2 to $2.15. Not much 
U. S. called bonds C.......00..- 106 @ Subject to Market fluctuations. is doing in other cereals and light de- 
tate 5s new loau..... - 107 @107%¢ | Butter, Prints, perth. 25@ 27/ mand for flour. There is a steady mar- 
) 6s 3d series ~lll @ | Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 15@ 16 | ket for nicely dressed spring chickens 
mncinnati 7—30s 07 @108 South Ohio & Ind... “ 14@ 6 | and fresh eggs. Old fowls seil at former 
City 6s old....... 06 @ | N. Y. State Firxins, “ 20@ 21) quotations. Fruits and vegetable~ ar- 
City 6s new........ 0934@11034 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 17@ 18] riving m good order meet with ready 

Pitisburg 7s wate wreeeee LOBZ@LOTYY | Western, @Xtra.......ss-e 15@ 16 | sale, 
Camden & Amboy m 6s °89..108 @ | Poultry—Chickens, per lb, M@ 15 In the retail markets butter of firs 
Connecting RGs.......00-..-000+- 101Ly@ | Spring “+ seve cceecee 18@ 22/ quality sells readily at 35 to 45 cents 
Lehigh Navigation 6s rIn...100 @ | Live Ducks & Geese...... 10@ 12] per pound. Fresn +«ggs in farmers’ 
North Penna RRgm7sc..107 @ | Lard, primey....c.ccosesseee soveee 10@ 11% | hands bring 25 cents per doz. Spring 
Pa & N Y Canal & R R7s.....107_ @107%4 | Live Calves, prime milch chickens, 25 to 35 cents per pound; 
Penna R Rg M 68 Coeeeeeseeeee 1074@ DOP 2D...cccecccoccsocercccssscocseces @ squabs, 35 to 40 cents per pair Rasp* 
= % —- Prescovseseee 105%4@106 | Prime Sheep.... 5 berries are coming in at fancy prices. 

PC & St Louis 78...........00006 73%@ | Live Cattle 


Schuylkill Nav 6s ’82........... 5144@ 5214 | Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 5 00 





Cherries bring 7 to 10 cents per pound. 





Strawberries are about done; a few late 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 23%4%@ 30% ; Potatoes, new, extra,per bbl 6 50@ 7 00 | Pennsylvania are bringing good prices. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 27:4@ 29% | “ medium........ 4 00@ 4 50 | Currants are coming to market, but 
Reading Railroad........00-..0. 119g@ 12 | Peary per DDI......e00..-seeereeee 1 50@ 2 00 | scarcely ripe enough for the table. All 
Minehiil Railroad....... pevescces 44 @ Cabbage, per bbl...... scvesseeeee 1 25@ 1 75 | early vegetables are plenty. 
Norristown R R..........-..-ss00 909 @ 91 Tomatoes, per crate.........++ 1 00@ 1 25 Hay anp Straw Market.—During the 
United Railroads of N. J..... ete aah | String Beans, per crate....... 1 40@ 2 00 | past week there were weighed and sold 
Lehigh Navigation.............. 16744@ 18%, | Cucumbers, per crate......... 2 00@ 3 00 | 316 loads of hay and 95 loads of straw 
Germantown Pass R R......... 41 @ | Gooseberries, per bushel... 90@ 1 00 | at the Farmers’ Market, at an average 
Manuf Nat Bank............ . 2 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 12@ 14} price of: Prime Timothy, $1 15@$1 25; 








Farm & Meech Nat Bank 
Fire Association........00++++0.300 @ 


| Mess Pork, per bbl.. 





130 @130% Western full cream...... 12@ 18 | mixed, $1 00@$1 15; Straw, 60@75 cents 
cove cecceers 18 00@20 G0 | per 100 lbs. 
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